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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


ORGANIZED MEDICINE.* 
Frep J. Wacter, M. D., 
Daytona, Fla. 


Organized medicine has existed in Florida 
for forty-six years and in the United States 
considerably longer. The people as well as 
ourselves have greatly profited by medical 
organization here as everywhere. The people 
of Florida are profiting by this state organ- 
ization. By the interchange of views, by 
study and by contact with each other we be- 
come better physicians, thereby becoming 
better qualified in our work of healing the 
sick and in the saving of life, all of which is 
of great value to the state. Someone has said 


‘that the speaker stands for organized medi- 


cine. He does, emphatically so! He believes 
that by organization we can make by far the 
greatest progress collectively and individ- 
ually. He does not believe in stopping the 
study of medicine when we leave the college 
or hospital door. Neither do others, but some 
live it. If men can not advance together they 
never will alone. 

There is no truer proverb than that “In 
union there is strength.” The men who habit- 
ually stay away from their state and county 
medical meetings are usually retired or are 
the non-progressive physicians of a com- 
munity. The busy men generally manage to 
get there provided the society is properly 
organized. There are but few exceptions. If 
we do not manage to return home with some- 
thing added to our store of knowledge there 
is something wrong with us. It ought to 
alarm us! It is reason enough to give us 
cause for serious reflection! The medical 





*President’s Address: Delivered before the Forty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of The Florida Medical Associa- 
tion, held at Miami May 20, 21, 22, 1919. 


men who were at the top and who did things 
in the great war, at home and “over there,” 
are the leaders in their state and national 
organizations as a rule. In every country this 
has been so—not in America alone. There 
were no faddists there with some theory to 
prove out. They were the men who were 
there “with the goods” at the right time and 
the right place. Some proof of what organ- 
ization will do can be seen in the results of a 
few months of our medical military organiza- 
tion in this late great war. Are we not proud 
of it? 

While not strictly germaine to the subject, 
allow me to refer to one of the most interest- 
ing and fascinating characters in the history 
of the South, a man who was the idol of his 
time and who was the first Governor of Flor- 
ida. This man, General Andrew Jackson, 
was defeated the first time he ran for Presi- 
dent. His defeat was partially due to lack of 
organization. Though extremely popular, he 
fought a better organization. General Jack- 
son had many imitators but no duplicates. 
His period as President has been spoken of 

s “The Reign of Andrew Jackson.” Even 
his lack of diplomatic training counted with 
him as a virtue. At that time all diplomatic 
training was necessarily European and the 
demand had ripened for a pure American 
product. With him precedent counted for 
nothing. This was not so with his predeces- 
sors. The nation wanted a change and cer- 
tainly got it in Andrew Jackson. It is said 
that he punished his enemies and rewarded 
his friends. He was chaste, honest, truthful 
and sincere. By some he was said to be vio- 
lent, unreasonable and ignorant. His merits 
and demerits were all visible, always fully 
revealed ; the people might take him or leave 
him alone—and they never left him. “Old 
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Hickory” was brought up in poverty and 
ignorance. Born in such obscurity it is 
doubtful to this day whether he was born in 
South Carolina or on the North Carolina 
side of the line. He was taken prisoner as a 
mere boy during the American Revolution 
and could never forget that he had been 
wounded by a British officer whose boots he 
refused to black. No wonder he nearly had 
us at war with England later! He was 
successively farmer, shopkeeper, law student, 
lawyer, district attorney, judge, congress- 
man and senator from Tennessee — all be- 
fore he was 21. He lived a year or two later 
in Philadelphia and was afterwards a planter 
in Tennessee, fought duels, subdued Te- 
cumseh and Creek Indians and was made a 
Major General in the United States Army in 
1814. He took Pensacola without any definite 
authority from the Spaniards, to whom it be- 
longed, and the English whom they har- 
bored ; and then turned without support and 
supplies to undertake the defense of New 
Orleans. On his own responsibility he de- 
clared martial law, impressed soldiers, seized 
powder and supplies, built fortifications of 
cotton bales if nothing else came to hand. 
When the news of the battle of New Orleans 
came to the seat of government in 1815 it was 
almost too bewildering for belief. The 
British losses were two thousand and the 
American but thirteen. By a single stroke 
the national self-respect was restored; and 
Henry Clay at Paris said, “Now I can go to 
England without mortification.” After all 
this in 1821 he became Governor of our fair 
state. After New Orleans he again went to 
fight the Spaniards and Englishmen. He put 
to death two Indians and two Englishmen 
without authority, had violated neutral ter- 
ritory—but this was Andrew Jackson who 
had no duplicates! These irregularities did 
not seem to harm him in the judgment of his 
admirers ; they seemed in line with his char- 
acter and helped him more than they hurt 
him. In 1823 he was again chosen a senator 
from Tennessee and was defeated by John 
Quincy Adams for President in 1824. In 
1828 his turn came to defeat Adams more 


than two to one and he was reelected in 1832. 
On March 24th, in 1829, when Jackson was 
inaugurated, Washington entertained the 
greatest crowd of people that had been there 
up to that time. Daniel Webster wrote that 
people came 500 miles to see Jackson. This 
was in that day a great distance. General 
Jackson held at his command most courteous 
and agreeable manners (so characteristic of 
the South). He was grave, mild and reserved 
in company—a knightly personage. He sat 
erect on his horse, a thin, stiff type of military 
strength; he carried with him great dignity. 
He had a mysterious charm for the old and 
the young and showed a great consideration 
for others even in feeble health. He was the 
cause of wit in others and now and then ap- 
preciated it himself and listened with delight 
to the reading of “Jack Downing’s”’ letters. 
The moral I wish to bring to you, dear mem- 
bers of The Florida Medical Association, is 
that nothing seems to take the place of organ- 
ization. Jackson, though an idol, was de- 
feated once for President by the lack of 
organization. 

Back of the state and national organiza- 
tions stands the county organization and in it 
the strength of the whole structure. Then 
what can the County Medical Society do? 
There are few counties in Florida that can 
not do what Volusia has done. Pardon my 
reference to my home county, but we have 
such a live society there with so much interest 
displayed I can not well refrain from trying 
to impress upon you the value of some of the 
methods used by the Volusia County Society. 
In the first place we try to select officers who 
will work and we reelect them as long as 
they do work. We do not rotate or elect 
members for office simply for an honor. At 
times the youngest men are holding the 
offices. Volusia has now so long tried the 
symposium method of conducting their meet- 
ings that there is no desire to return to the 
old system. In sparsely settled sections it 
has proven vastly superior to the study course 
system proposed by the American Medical 
Association, for the reason that such a system 
is not practical where members have to travel 
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twenty miles weekly to recite. At every meet- 
ing of the Volusia County Society each mem- 
ber is supposed to come with a five-minute 
paper on some phase of the subject chosen 
by vote at a previous meeting. The president 
selects the phase of the subject for each mem- 
ber. The member is given the topic he is best 
fitted for. A general discussion follows the 
reading of the whole symposium. By this 
method discussions do not wander away from 
the original subject matter. It is but natural 
that we take more interest in a meeting in 
which we have taken part, and by this system 
no member is left out. Talks are not re- 
quested. We ask for papers and some re- 
search work for each meeting. As a result 
the Volusia County Society has had the ma- 
terial and contributed more papers to the 
JouRNAL OF THE FLoripA MepicaL As- 
SOCIATION the last year than all the other 
counties in The Florida Medical Association 
combined ! By the general adoption of such a 
method over the state we ought to make The 
Florida Medical Association the strongest in 
the South. We ought to have as a result the 
finest State Medical Journal of its class in 
the states. 

The county society work does not end with 
the scientific program. It should take up 
along with the board of health the education 
of the public in matters concerning the spread 
and prevention of disease, hygiene, public 
health laws and stand back of every modern 
advance in medicine in the section of the state 
represented. School examinations should be 
made and fostered under the county society 
operations. The day has come and is here for 
all these activities and we can not shrink 
from our manifest duty. There is work in 
connection with social hygiene and_ the 
schools, and the subject of state and county 
sanitariums for tuberculosis should be live in 
the county medical society. 

The county societies should cooperate with 
the state anti-tuberculosis association better 
than we have done. They are doing good and 
much hard work. Tuberculosis is on the in- 
crease in Florida. We are running great 
tisks such as no business corporation would 


run without insurance against tuberculosis. 
We need institutions in every part of the state 
to treat and educate tuberculous patients both 
rich and poor. In many ways county sanitar- 
iums are best as they can be built on the 
cottage plan and gradually expanded and can 
be right at our doors, so to speak, in various 
sections of the state. With our laws now 
making them possible, we should have half 
a dozen such hospitals in the state. The 
county society can and should enter into these 
activities. It is easy to understand how we 
can find work enough for the county society 
if we have the men amongst our members 
who will do it and realize the great possibil- 
ities if we will only assume some of the re- 
sponsibility that we by rights should assume. 
The regulation of the social evil could be 
greatly assisted by the cooperation of the 
county medical society. With the druggists 
refusing to sell medicines for self-medication 
in these cases and our cities arranging for 
clinics for the treatment, and the instruction 
being given the army and the public we can 
see wonderful advances are being made 
against social diseases. 

There is a growing tendency amongst the 
people to laugh at medical ethics. This partly 
comes from charlatans who work unceasingly 
to discredit the medical profession and partly 
because the people do not understand what 
real true medical ethics mean. Some of the 
old feeling amongst men who do not think 
alike is passing away and it should, but truth 
and justice is not and never will pass away. 
The old saying of Hippocrates, which I will 
quote, is as good today as it ever was and 
will, I hope, ever remain so. He said: “A 
physician should be an upright man, in- 
structed in the art of healing.” The code of 
ethics adds: “Consequently, he must keep 
himself pure in character and conform to a 
high standard of morals, and must be diligent 
and conscientious in his studies.”” Hippocrates 
adds: “He should be modest, sober, patient, 
prompt to do his whole duty without anxiety ; 
pious without going so far as superstition, 
conducting himself with propriety in his 
profession and in all the actions of life.” 
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Financial gain should be subordinate to the 
service we can render humanity. We are 
often asked why can not physicians adver- 
tise? Let me reply and ask, How can we 
boast of our own personal qualities? It will 
interest you, I know, for a moment to quote 
a section from the code of ethics adopted by 
the American Medical Association on this 
subject : “Solicitation of patients by circulars 
or advertisements, or by personal com- 
munications or interviews, not warranted by 
personal relations, is unprofessional. It is 
equally unprofessional to procure patients in- 
direct through agents of any kind, or by 
indirect advertisement, or by furnishing or 
inspiring newspaper or magazine comments 
concerning cases in which the physician has 
been or is concerned. All other self-lauda- 
tions defy the traditions and lower the tone 
of any profession, and so are intolerable. The 
most worthy and effective advertisement 
possible, even for a young physician, and 
especially with his brother physicians, is the 
establishment of a well-merited reputation for 
professional ability and fidelity. This can not 
be forced but must be the outcome of charac- 
ter and conduct. The publication or circula- 
tion of ordinary simple business cards being 
a matter of personal taste or local custom, 
and sometimes of convenience, is not per se 
improper. As implied, it is unprofessional to 
disregard local custom and offend recognized 
ideals in publishing or circulating such cards. 
It is unprofessional to promise radical cures ; 
to boast of cures and secret methods of treat- 
ment or remedies; to exhibit certificates of 
skill or of success in the treatment of dis- 
eases ; or to employ any methods to gain the 
attention of the public for the purpose of 
obtaining patients.” 

County organizations make for a better 
feeling and understanding between physi- 
cians. With good feeling we can consult 
with more frankness and success. Consulta- 
tions should be requested more frequently 
than they are. Consultations between the 
dentist and physician should be more fre- 
quent. We are finding infections of the 
mouth accounting more and more for remote 


troubles. Dentistry is a specialty of medicine 
and cooperation between the two professions 
should be more close than it is. Any tendency 
between the professions to make high 
charges for work on the families of the other 
should be discouraged. “Dog can not well 
eat dog!’ Dentists should be requested at 
least once a year to meet in a body with the 
county society and discuss matters of com- 
mon interest. These meetings can be made 
partly social and very interesting, pleasant 
and profitable to all concerned. I strongly 
urge our societies to take this matter up. 
Pharmacy and pharmacists can be invited 
and their cooperation urged in the same way. 
There are many ways to make the county 
society as attractive as the club if we choose 
to make it so. 

It should be made more of an honor than 
it is supposed to be by some men to become 
a member of the county, state and national 
medical societies. The public should show 
when a man can not qualify that there is a 
mighty good reason why. Educated men are 
not as a rule faddists. Fads and cults in medi- 
cine have existed since the time man began 
treatment for disease. In some form it is 
likely fads will continue to exist to the end of 
time. It seems natural for humanity to seek 
short cuts and quick cures and cure-alls. As 
nearly everything material on earth has at 
some time been used, it is not strange that men 
should ttirn to the ethereal and spiritual and 
to mental and Christian science. Speaking 
of materials, Dr. John A. Foote, writing in 
the January (1919) number of the National 
Geographic Magazine, states that dried 
mummy was once a popular remedy. The 
importation of mummy was an industry of 
some importance and some writers of that 
day caution against the use of spurious mum- 
my, giving directions as to what distinguishes 
the good from the poor product. There was 
some substitution here and one Jewish 
dealer was found to have done an extensive 
trade in bodies dried in imitation of the 
genuine article! The same writer, speaking 
of the progress of surgery, mention Guy 
de Chauliac, a famous surgeon living 600 
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years ago, who wrote a surgical text book 
which is now only a historical curiosity, while 
at the end of it he expressed the belief that 
probably no further progress in surgery 
would ever be made. 

One of the spheres of usefulness of the 
state and county organization is to instruct 
the legislature to make better laws regarding 
public health matters, and also laws to pro- 
tect the people against swindlers in medicine, 
as well as laws against untruthful advertis- 
ing by charlatans. There is no more impor- 
tant committee in this organization than the 
one on Legislation and Public Policy. 

If the effect of organized medicine is to be 
felt in the every-day life of the people as it 
should be, the influence will radiate from the 
medically inspected school and from the de- 
partment of domestic science in the schools. 
With no wish to be superlative, I do feel that 
there are few needs in America today greater 
than the need of good cooks! We are a na- 
tion of food spoilers! If anyone doubts this 
let him travel through the rural districts or 
attempt to dine at the common restaurants 
throughout the country. There is no lack of 
variety but there is a great absence of the 
well-prepared product. Food is fried or 
soaked in grease, it is either stale or cold 
storage, vegetables are very often underdone, 
pies and pastry are made of a crust totally 
unfit for the processes of digestion. It has 
always seemed to the writer that one of the 
reasons (in ordinary times) the American 
tourist enjoys European travel is due to the 
fact that even in remote districts the food is 
good and well cooked, though it may be 
simple and in no great variety. Every girl 
graduated from our schools should have a 
complete course in domestic science which 
should include methods of preparing food 
for the sick and the growing child. Physi- 
cians should have such courses given them 
during their first-year medical course. No 
dish should be set before the family that is a 
failure. Much better for the stomach that it 
be given the swine. We all know food 


should seldom be fried. Broiling, boiling and 
baking are much better methods. Copy the 


army menu if you will. Note how in a few 
weeks the recruit has been transformed from 
a weakling into a real man as a result of 
army life with simple, well-cooked army food. 
One of the great evils we contend with is the 
fondness of the average American for sweets. 
How frequently the spoiled child is allowed 
to grow up on sweets! We have much to 
learn from the northern countries of Europe 
regarding the feeding of children. Just travel 
through Scotland and England and note the 
contrast compared with the American child 
brought up on sweets. They have a word 
over there which seemed to me at the time 
overused. It is the expression “bonnie,” in 
reference to sturdy children. After review- 
ing great numbers of their children I have 
changed my mind and ask how could they 
use any other word, for nearly all their 
children seem so wholesome and well! We 
may ask, What has this to do with organiza- 
tion? If we are properly organized, we will 
have committees in our societies to take up 
the matter of nourishment aad proper cook- 
ing and see that the people are told and 
educated along these lines. We could publish 
methods and receipts in the daily press 
advocating correct methods and sign the 
same with the name and endorsement of the 
County Medical Society. With so much to 
be done, isn’t it a wonder that any of us can 
stay away from our county medical meet- 
ings ? Shouldn’t we have even more frequent 
meetings ? When epidemics occur such as the 
last terrible epidemic of influenza, the county 
medical society can do much by meeting and 
by interchange of views the members can 
satisfy themselves that they are using all of 
the latest approved methods of treatment and 
prevention. For example: it is known that 
the “flu” is highly contagious and it is now 
believed that the hand is a common carrier. 
Had one member gleaned this from his ex- 
perience, all present would be thereby 
benefited, and therefore would return in the 
knowledge of the greater need of more hand 
solutions in the attendance of these cases. If 
we wait for the Journals to tell us about this 
and take the time to read it we may be behind 
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time when we could just as well be “up-to- 
date.” 

The county organization in doing its proper 
work will advance and stand for higher 
standards in medical education and clean 
legislation in the interests of the people and 
profession. It will discourage fads and in- 
vestigate deceit. If, for example, a patient 
has been told by a faddist that the backbone 
is out of place and needs adjustment, the 
county member would tell him to have an 
X-ray taken and prove it before he goes to 
needless expense and the organization would 
give publicity to this. 

There should be single standards of ex- 
amination for all who apply for admission to 
the profession of healing. Anything short of 
this is class legislation. Any form of treat- 
ment which applies the same treatment for 
every disease can be looked upon as absurd. 
It can not even be credited by error! The 
best of men will occasionally make errors. 
Dryden said : 

“Errors like straws upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls must dive 

below.” 

With all I have said, we must be practical. 
The late Mr. Roosevelt has said that “A man 
is worthless unless he has in him a lofty 
devotion to an ideal. And he is worthless, 
also, unless he thrives to realize this ideal by 
practical methods.” 

Now that the boys are returning home 
from a most glorious victory, the Florida 
Medical Association should not let one of 

.those patriots pay a dollar dues (for the 
period of their absence), nor can we afford to 
let one of them in any way be dropped from 
membership of our association. They will all 
desire to continue their membership and we 
must make our societies so attractive and our 
programs so interesting that a new life will 
spring up inspired by their valuable contribu- 
tions. Has anybody, anywhere, at any time 
ever heard of such a big job being done so 
well, and one meaning so much to humanity 
being finished better than the defeat of the 
Germans at St. Mihiel, Chateau-Thierry and 


Belleau Wood ? 


American medicine before this war stood 
in the eyes of Europe as a big question sur- 
rounded by doubt. Today American medi- 
cine has vindicated itself and all the world 
respects its wonderful advances and accom- 
plishments. Never before has the grade of 
intelligence and the methods employed been 
so good. We see ahead the accomplishment 
of definite results in many malignant diseases 
and virulent infection. It is an honor indeed 
to be a part of organized medicine striving 
to make this world a better place in which to 
live and to relieve man of some of his burdens. 
It ought to remind us that the advantage of 
living does not consist in the length of days 
so much as the right improvement of them. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF RED CROSS 
APPEAL TO PEOPLE THIS FALL. 


Appalling conditions in the countries of 
eastern Europe, imposing on the American 
Red Cross obligations additional to those 
assumed during the period of the world war, 
and the continuance of activities in connec- 
tion with the already outlined domestic pro- 
gram of the Red Cross, make necessary an 
appeal to the people of America for further 
funds to carry on the work for the relief of 
humanity. 

It has been decided to make this appeal in 
the autumn, in a period of two weeks culmi- 
nating on the eleventh of November, the an- 
niversary of the signing of the armistice—a 
season when the American people may prop- 
erly give manifestation, through contribu- 
tions to their Red Cross, of their thankful- 
ness for deliverance from added horrors of 
the war which have fallen upon nations less 
fortunate. 

At present the American Red Cross is 
bringing to a close its activities.in the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, and with the with- 
drawal of American troops from the war 
zone its work for the army abroad will end 
automatically. Disease and suffering of the 
most heartrending character, however, are 
calling for relief in other fields. The new 
international organization of Red Cross 
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societies is preparing to deal with relief and 
health problems throughout the world in fu- 
ture years, but there are immediate emer- 
gencies which require the aid of the agencies 
already established. Foremost among these 
agencies is the American Red Cross. At 
present emergencies are being met with all 
the resources available, but it is apparent that 
the imperative calls for assistance for the 
next year or more will make additional funds 
necessary. 

It is anticipated that the generous heart of 
the American people will respond to the 
appeal to the full extent of the needs that will 
present themselves. 





NEW MEXICO CREATES STATE 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
Joun Tomes, 

Executive Secretary, New Mexico Public 
Health Association. 

New Mexico has been heralded as the one 
remaining state in the Union without a state 
health department, but due to the success of 
the recent legislative campaign conducted by 
the New Mexico Public Health Association, 
this is no longer true. Adopting as its slogan, 
“New Mexico needs an adequately financed 
and efficiently managed state department of 
health,” a line from a letter received from 
Philip P. Jacobs, Assistant Secretary of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, the New 
Mexico association early last autumn em- 
barked upon a vigorous and sustained effort 
that has resulted in a law providing for the 
creation of a modern health department. 

Starting with the assumption that New 
Mexico was a progressive state and wanted 
health protection, the association undertook 
to lay before the people of the state, begin- 
ning with the governor, the actualities of 
public health conditions and complete in- 
formation as to what might be done toward 
improvement. To accomplish this, the aid of 
every national health and welfare agency 
possessing knowledge of New Mexico’s 
health problems was solicited. 


Inasmuch as no state records of vital 
statistics were available, and those kept by 
county clerks were for the most part in- 
complete, surveys had to be made, the chief 
of which was conducted by Surgeon John W. 
Kerr of the United States Public Health 
Service, loaned for the work by Surgeon 
General Blue at the request of Ex-Governor 
W. E. Lindsey, who was in office when the 
campaign started. The facts gathered from 
this and other surveys conducted by the New 
Mexico Public Health Association, and offi- 
cials of the Mountain Division of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, formed the basis for a com- 
prehensive report issued by the United States 
Public Health Service and a series of short 
articles in tabloid form, which were printed 
and distributed by the Public Health Asso- 
ciation. These reports were furnished to Ex- 
Governor Lindsey and his successor, to the 
members of both houses of the state legisla- 
ture, to the public press, chambers of com- 
merce, women’s clubs, and similar bodies, 
and to a very large mailing list of interested 
and influential persons as well as to national 
health organizations, such as the National 
Tuberculosis Association, whose assistance 
in certain phases of the campaign was desired. 

Innumerable personal letters were written 
and a series of educational articles appearing 
in almost all of the papers in the state, both 
daily and weekly, were prepared by the 
publicity department. These articles were 
translated and published in Spanish weekly 
papers. A speaking-tour was arranged, and 
the executive secretary traveled over a large 
part of the state giving talks to women’s 
clubs, commercial organizations and other 
groups. These meetings resulted in the 
bombardment of the legislature with resolu- 
tions favoring the passage of the bill when it 
came up. 

Posters, lantern slides, pamphlets and ex- 
hibits of various sorts were used to good 
advantage, not only to show the present state 
of public health in New Mexico but to bring 
home to the audiences the great advantage 
that might be expected from the establish- 
ment of a department of health. The new 
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governor, Hon. A, O. Larrazolo, gave the 
movement great impetus by urging measures 
for the protection of public health both in his 
inaugural address and in his message to the 
legislature. Hon. Charles Springer, Chair- 
man of the State Council of Defense, and 
other State officials also gave the measure 
hearty support. 

At the height of the campaign and while 
the legislature was in session, a meeting of 
the Committee on Indigent Migratory Con- 
sumptives of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and the State tuberculosis secre- 
taries of the Southwest was held in Santa 
Fe, the capital of the state, and a big public 
meeting arranged. This gathering, largely 
attended by Spanish Americans, was ad- 
dressed by Governor Larrazolo, the Hon. H. 
O. Bursum, President of the New Mexico 
Public Health Association, and a number of 
distinguished citizens, as well as by several 
of the prominent members of the committee. 

As the establishment of a department of 
health was an entirely new thing in New 
Mexico, the bill was introduced early in the 
session, for it was realized that many ques- 
tions and much criticism would be aroused 
regarding its provisions. The wisdom of this 
method was borne out by the fact that the 
bill passed the House and Senate without a 
dissenting vote, a remarkable circumstance 
indicating the thoroughness of the prepara- 
tory work accomplished both before and dur- 
ing the session of the legislature. Gov. Lar- 
razolo signed the bill on the last day of the 
session and as the emergency clause had been 
added, it became law at once. 

Thus, New Mexico not only now has a 
health department, but thirty-five thousand 
dollars to make its work effective. Moreover, 
money up to twenty-five thousand dollars 
may be borrowed upon the credit of the state 
whenever an epidemic exists and the funds 
of the board of health are not sufficient to 
meet the emergency. 

But the work is not over yet and the as- 
sociation has not stopped with securing the 
passage of the bill. The executive secretary 
was recently in the east conferring with the 


United States Public Health Service, the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, and officials 
of the American Red Cross, enlisting their 
assistance and support for the new depart- 
ment.—Bulletin of the National Tuberculos: 
Association. 





INTER-ALLIED RED CROSS 
CONFERENCE. 


Fifteen of America’s leading health special- 
ists, acting with the distinguished physicians 
and scientists of England, France, Japan and 
Italy, have affixed their names to a resolution 
of great import to the future welfare of 
mankind just adopted by the Inter-Allied 
Red Cross Conference in session at Cannes, 
France. The resolution, telling of the purpose 
“to spread the light of science and the warmth 
of human sympathy into every corner of the 
world,” was adopted by the committee of 
Red Cross leaders which is preparing the 
program for world betterment to be sub- 
mitted to the congress of Red Cross societies 
at Geneva thirty days after peace has been 
declared. The text of the resolution follows: 

“We are assembled at the invitation of the 
Committee of Red Cross Societies to assist 
in the task for which that committee was con- 
stituted, namely: ‘To formulate and propose 
to the Red Cross Societies of the world an 
extended program of Red Cross activities in 
the interest of humanity.’ 

“In addressing ourselves to this task, we 
desire to express our belief that while every 
measure should be taken to repair the ravages 
of war and to prevent all wars, it is no less 
important that the world should address itself 
to the prevention and amelioration of those 
ever-present tragedies of unnecessary sick- 
ness and death which occur in the homes of 
all peoples. 

“This world-wide prevalence of disease 
and suffering is in considerable measure due 
to causes which science has not yet disclosed, 
but a great part of it is due to widespread 
ignorance and lack of application of well- 
established facts and methods capable either 
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of largely restricting disease or of prevent- 
ing it altogether. 

“It is clear that it is most important to the 
future progress and security of civilization 
that intelligent steps be taken to instruct the 
peoples of the world in the observance of 
those principles and practices which will 
contribute to their health and welfare. 

“In the accomplishment of these great 
aims it is of supreme consequence that the 
results of the studies and researches of 
science should be made available to the whole 
world; that high standards of practice and 
proficiency in the prevention of disease and 
preservation of health should be promoted 
and supported by an intelligent and educated 
public opinion, and that effective measures 
should be taken in every country to secure 
the utmost cooperation between the people at 
large and all well-directed agencies engaged 
in the promotion of health. 

“We have carefully considered the general 
purposes of the committee of Red Cross 
Societies whereby it is proposed to utilize a 
central organization which shall stimulate 
and coordinate the voluntary efforts of the 
peoples of the world through their respective 
promoting the development of sound meas- 
ures for public health and sanitation, the 
welfare of children and mothers, the educa- 
tion and training of nurses, the control of 
tuberculosis, venereal diseases, malaria and 
other infectious and preventable diseases, and 
shall endeavor to spread the light of science 
and the warmth of human sympathy into 
every corner of the world, and shall invoke 
in behalf of the broadest humanity not alone 
the results of science but the daily efforts of 
men and women of every country, every 
religion and every race. 

“We believe that the plans now being 
developed should at the earliest practical 
moment be put into effect and placed at the 


disposal of the world. In no way can this be 
done so effectively as through the agency of 
the Red Cross, hitherto largely representing 
a movement for ameliorating the conditions 
of war but now surrounded by a new senti- 
ment and the wide support and confidence of 
the peoples of the world and equipping it to 
promote effective measures for human better- 
ment under conditions of peace. 

“We are confident that this movement, 
assured as it is at the outset of the moral 
support of civilization, has in it great pos- 
sibilities of adding immeasurably to the 
happiness and welfare of mankind.” 

The following are the American scientists 
who have subscribed their names to the res- 
olution: Dr. William Welch, Dr. William 
Palmer Lucas, Lieutenant Colonel William 
F. Snow, Dr. Hugh §. Cumming, Dr. Samuel 
McClintock Hamill, Dr. Herman Michael 
Biggs, Dr. Fritz B. Talbot, Colonel Richard 
P. Strong, Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Dr. Wycliffe 
Rose, Dr. Frederick F. Russell, Dr. Edward 
R. Baldwin, Dr. Livingston Farrand, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Linsley R. Williams and Dr. 
Albert H. Garvin. 

Scientists of the four other great powers 
who have signed the resolution are: Great 
Britain : Lieutenant Colonel Edward G. Hort, 
Lieutenant Colonel Sir R. W. Philip, Colonel 
S. L. Cummins, Dr. Henry Kenwood, Sir 
John Lumsden, Dr. F. Truby King, Colonel 
L. W. Harrison, Sir Arthur Newsholme, Dr. 
F. N. Cayay Menzies. Italy: Dr. Ettore 
Marcha Fava, Prof. Edorde Maragliano, 
Dr. Bartholomeo Gosie, Lieutenant Colonel 
Aldo Castellani, Dr. Francesco Valagussa, 
Dr. Camille Golgi, Colonel Caesar Baduel, 
Dr. Camille Poli, Dr. Giuseppi Bastianelli. 
France: Dr. Paul Emile Roux, Dr. Edouard 
Rist, Dr. P. Armand DeLille. Japan: Dr. T. 
Kabeshima. 
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Cancer Department 


“In the early treatment of cancer lies the hope of cure” 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


SUGGESTIONS TO STATE AND 
LOCAL COMMITTEES. 


With the return from military service of a 
number of the most active Directors and 
members of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, the resumption of local 
campaigns of public education regarding the 
early recognition and treatment of this 
disease, may be expected in many states and 
cities. The aggressive activity of the Cancer 
Commission of the Georgia Medical Associa- 
tion, which began its work with a large 
public meeting in Atlanta on April 15th, will 
doubtless prove stimulating to other State 
Committees. Pending the publication of a 
new manual now in preparation this issue of 
Campaign Notes is devoted to a summary of 
possible lines of effort for the development of 
educational work by state and local com- 
mittees. While these suggestions are offered 
primarily to the state chairmen of the Soci- 
ety, it is believed they will also be useful to 
cancer committees of state and county medi- 
cal societies, women’s clubs, nurses’ organ- 
izations, and others undertaking responsibil- 
ity for this work in the state or in the local 
field. 

STATE CHAIRMEN AND THEIR FUNCTIONS. 

The National Council of the Society for 
the Control of Cancer has adopted a policy in 
the organization of state and local units 
which is designed to secure the maximum of 
effective practical work while avoiding elab- 
orate machinery and needless duplication of 
effort. This plan calls for leadership in each 
state by a Director of recognized professional 
standing who shall also bring his experience 
and judgment to the organization as a whole 
by serving as a member of the National 
Council. 

The State Chairman is asked to promote 
educational campaigns within his territory by 
all proper means and agencies at his com- 
mand and in the light of local conditions 


with which he is presumed to be familiar. He 
has full power to organize state and local 
committees to assist in the work, and is ex- 
pected to produce results by methods which 
he is at liberty to select or modify so long as 
they conform in spirit to the principles and 
policies approved by the National Council. 
GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 

The axioms on which the work of the 
Society is based are to be found in the estab- 
lished conclusions (a) that cancer is at first 
a local disease, (b) that with early recogni- 
tion and prompt treatment the patient's life 
can often be saved, and (c) that through 
ignorance of the facts and delay in seeking 
treatment thousands of lives are needlessly 
sacrificed so that (d) the general mortality 
from malignant disease is very high and ap- 
parently increasing. 

In general, therefore, local committees 
should take advantage of all proper and avail- 
able means to bring home to the public the 
truth of the text that “in the early recogni- 
tion and treatment of cancer lies the hope of 
cure.” The essential facts about cancer and 
its prevention and cure should be set before 
the public truthfully, but carefully and with- 
out causing unnecessary alarm. The danger 
of starting “carcinophobia” and causing 
much needless apprehension and morbid fear 
is frequently urged as a criticism of this 
movement. The possibility must be recog- 
nized and the danger minimized or avoided 
so far as possible, but without paralyzing 
efforts to present the exact facts. In the last 
analysis it is better that some should be need- 
lessly worried than that lives should be sac- 
rificed to ignorance. 

It is important to plan for the special in- 
struction of selected professional or semi- 
professional groups, such as nurses, mid- 
wives, social workers, etc. More concrete 
and detailed instruction can properly be im- 
parted to such workers than directly to the 
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public, and through the channels of advice 
to the individual thus opened an educational 
force of great scope and magnitude can be 
brought to bear upon elements of the popula- 
tion which it is often difficult to reach in any 
other way. 


Pusiic HEALTH OFFICIALS. 


The first aim of the State Chairman is to 
utilize existing agencies and the first agency 
to which he naturally turns in the matter of 
public education is the State Health Depart- 
ment. This was true before the war, and is 
increasingly so at the present time, with the 
constant tendency to strengthen the hands of 
public health officials generally, under the 
leadership of the United States Public Health 
Service, the Surgeon Generals of the Army 
and Navy, the Council of National Defense 
and other Federal Departments. To educate 
the people in the prevention of diseases has 
long been a function of the State Boards of 
Health and now this responsibility is not 
only more widely recognized but is being ex- 
tended beyond the narrow limits of the in- 
fectious diseases. 

The State Department of Health should 
be urged (1) to publish circulars regarding 
cancer, (2) to include the subject in its lec- 
ture program, (3) to cooperate in arranging 
public meetings, (4) to cause the publication 
of newspaper articles and notes on the 
disease, (5) to provide free pathological ex- 
amination of specimens in its diagnostic 
laboratory service. 

Typical of what may be done in all these 
respects is the formation under the leader- 
ship of the State Health Commissioner of 
Massachusetts a Massachusetts Health Com- 
mittee to deal with public education in regard 
to tuberculosis, cancer, social hygiene and 
child welfare. The work of this Committee 
was described in the October, 1918, issue of 
Campaign Notes. Further details may be 
obtained by addressing Dr. Edward Reyn- 
olds, 321 Dartmouth St., Boston. 

The National Society is urging state 
boards of health to publish their own cancer 
circulars for state-wide distribution and to 


include the subject in lecture programs, etc. 
State Chairmen should supplement the sug- 
gestions of the central office by personal 
letters or interviews with state health officials 
with whom they are in touch. Where such 
circulars have already been published, local 
committees should cooperate with the state 
health department in procuring their wider 
distribution. Where nothing has been done 
the attention of the state health officials may 
be tactfully directed to what has been accom- 
plished in other states. Such suggestions 
may be more effective when they come from 
local citizens than when they originate in the 
distant national office. Samples of bulletins 
published by many state boards of health are 
available on request to the central office. 

Most that has been said of state health de- 
partments applies equally to local boards of 
health, especially when, as in case of the 
larger cities, they are organized to conduct 
educational and publicity work in an effective 
manner. Many municipal health departments, 
especially in the larger cities, will therefore 
be found willing to publish cancer circulars 
and to give statements to the local news- 
papers. Such statements come with a peculiar 
appropriateness and authority from well- 
organized boards of health, and local com- 
mittees should encourage health officers in 
their vicinity to take part in this campaign 
and should provide them with the necessary 
data, which the central office is always ready 
to supply. It should not be forgotten that it 
is the duty of the progressive modern health 
officer to seek what the private practitioner 
must avoid; namely, the use of all proper 
avenues of publicity in order that the essen- 
tial facts about health and disease may be 
brought home to the people. 


STATE AND County MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


Naturally, the Society relies first upon the 
regular medical organizations in the dis- 
semination of modern knowledge of cancer 
among practicing physicians. But the state 
and county medical societies in many cases 
are also doing excellent work in the field of 
public education. The State Chairman should 
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make it a primary object to urge the State 
Medical Association to form a special com- 
mittee for the study and control of cancer. 
This committee in turn should develop the 
campaign through the county or district 
societies. The Committee on Health and 
Public Instruction of the State Society should 
also be enlisted, where such a committee is 
already active. County societies should be 
urged to devote at least one meeting a year 
to the subject of cancer. 

State chairmen may offer to the officials of 
state and county medical societies the fullest 
cooperation of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer in providing speakers and 
literature for professional meetings. As with 
State Boards of Health the national office 
from time to time sends suggestions to all 
State Medical Associations, but state and 
local Chairmen should follow up these sug- 
gestions from the vantage point of closer 
personal and professional acquaintance in 
order to promote the publication of good 
articles in medical journals, the appointment 
of the necessary committees, the distribution 
of pamphlets, participation in public meet- 
ings, etc. 

It is one of the main features 
struction program” of the A. S. C. C. to 
push the distribution of its new Handbook 
on Cancer, prepared by a highly qualified 
editorial committee for distribution among 
practitioners generally. State and County 
Medical Societies will be expected to take the 
chief responsibility for placing this summary 
of the modern views of cancer in the hands 
of every physician . 


of the ‘‘recon- 


NURSES. 

Nurses and social service workers are fre- 
quently asked for advice by people suffering 
from cancer in its early stages. It is therefore 
especially important that such workers should 
understand the significance of the early 
symptoms so that they may urge immediate 
consultation. The nurse should never make 
a diagnosis but should always be able to 
recognize the danger signals and bring about 
the necessary consultation and treatment. 


State and local committees should therefore 
establish contact with nurses’ associations 
and schools in their vicinity in order to arouse 
active local interest and supply the necessary 
facts. Nurses’ training schools, for instance, 
should be urged to arrange one or more lec- 
tures each year on the early symptoms of 
cancer. The head of the surgical department 
of the hospital is of course the appropriate 
person to give or to arrange for such lectures. 
Opportunities should be taken to provide 
speakers on cancer at the meetings of state 
nurses’ associations and before local nurses’ 
organizations and clubs. In all this work em- 
phasis should be thrown on the nurse’s duty 
to learn the carly symptoms rather than the 
manifestations of the disease in its advanced 
stages, and to advise people accordingly. 


SocrAL WORKERS. 


With a similar purpose, the national office 
has circularized welfare associations and 
agencies dealing with families in all the 
principal cities asking them to arrange for 
the special instruction of their home visitors 
and nurses. Local committees may properly 
follow up these letters and offer their co- 
operation to the Associated Charities and 
other similar agencies, which may also be 
found ready to assist in arranging public 
meetings. 

. Women’s CLuBs. 


Invaluable aid has been rendered in this 
particular health campaign by women’s clubs. 
Every local committee should secure the 
active interest of these clubs and ask them to 
arrange meetings at which the subject may 
be presented by a qualified speaker who can 
talk forcefully but with due discretion on the 
subject of a disease so important to women. 
The State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
through its Health Committee, should be 
asked to arrange for proper consideration of 
the subject at the annual meeting, in order 
that action may be suggested and recon 
mended to the various local clubs. The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs is ¢o- 
operating through its Committee on Adult 
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Hygiene, of which Dr. Ellen B. Smith, 
Salem, N. J., is Chairman. 


PusiLic MEETINGS AND LECTURES. 


Large public meetings are useful in arous- 
ing general interest and starting the work in 
a given locality. Meetings of this character 
in Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
Denver, Atlanta and many other cities, were 
advertised well in advance by notices in the 
newspapers and by printed announcements 
and invitations. In many cases several 
eminent speakers of national reputation were 
secured and audiences of 500 to 1500 people 
have heard authoritative addresses on the 
cancer problem in all its aspects. Such meet- 
ings make an admirable beginning. It may 
be difficult to repeat them effectively in the 
same city within a year or more and the 
“follow up” campaign may well take the 
direction of continual work with smaller 
groups on various convenient occasions, while 
seeking also to participate in all general 
health education movements which may be 
started in the community. 

As distinguished from the larger mass 
meetings this method contemplates more fre- 
quent talks by single speakers to particular 
local groups such as women’s clubs, church 
societies, industrial, commercial, fraternal 
and similar organizations. A wide range of 
such opportunities can be developed by an 
active local committee. In the experience of 
the campaign for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis such lectures have been found one of 
the most effective means of reaching the 
people, especially the many who respond 
more readily to the spoken than to the 
written word. . 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


State and local committees can help in the 
publicity work of the National Society and 
can organize newspaper campaigns of their 
own. The National Office sends out material 
for the press, both directly and through the 
Press service of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Whenever this is done copies are 


sent to State and local Chairmen for their 
information. Local committees should seek 
the cooperation of editors of newspapers and 
other publications in their territory, asking 
them to publish the material issue by the Na- 
tional Society and to accept special articles 
prepared under local auspices. 

Sample copies of the Society’s press bul- 
letins are sent to all local executives and these 
articles will be supplied in wholesale quanti- 
ties to any state or local organization which 
will undertake to distribute them to local 
newspapers. This insures an extended dis- 
tribution of such press bulletins for which 
the burden of postage expense upon the cen- 
tral office would otherwise be too great. 

Organizations already maintaining a press 
service can cooperate by the inclusion of 
articles on cancer based on the publications 
of the National Society. 

County medical societies and cancer com- 
missions have in a number of states secured 
the publication in country newspapers of ex- 
tended articles on the cancer problem, which 
have appeared in the name of the organiza- 
tion without using the name of any individual 
member. Such articles undoubtedly do much 
good although they occasionally miss the 
mark by the excessive use of technical 
language, forgetting that papers intended for 
the general public must be written in a very 
different style if they are to be read. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE. 


So far as possible the National Society will 
supply its circulars in the necessary quantity 
for local distribution. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that wherever the expense of 
printing such circulars can be borne by the 
Board of Health or other local agency, the 
funds of the National Society are released 
for other extension work. Whenever feasible, 
it is recommended that circulars be distribut- 
ed in connection with public meetings and 
lectures. Inexpensively printed announce- 
ments of such meetings may well embody 
some of the essential facts about cancer, but 
care must be taken here, as always, to em- 
phasize the hopeful and positive message 
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which the Society seeks to disseminate. It is 
idle to expect the public to attend lectures 
where they will only be frightened. 


ExeEcuTiIve OFFICE. 


At all times the services of the head- 
quarters office of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer, Room 1503, 25 West 
45th Street, New York, are at the disposal of 
State Chairmen and all other recognized 
local workers and committees. Assistance 
will gladly be given in finding speakers, 
furnishing lantern slides, circulars and 
pamphlets and establishing contact between 
various state and local groups so that all 
effort in this campaign may be effectively co- 
ordinated. 





PROPAGANDA FOR REFORM. 


DICHLORAMINE-T AND PETROLATUM 
DreEssING For Burns.—Torald Sollmann re- 
ports that solutions of dichloramine-T in 
chlorcosane do not protect the large open 
surfaces’ of burns against mechanical irrita- 
tion and access of air. On the contrary, the 
solution is absorbed by the dressing, which 
is then glued by the wound secretions and 
causes pain and injury when the dressing is 
changed. As a result of a study of the de- 
composition of dichloramine-T by different 
solvents, Sollmann proposes the use of an 
ointment of three parts of surgical paraffin 
and seven parts of liquid petrolatum as a 
protective dressing on wounds (burns) 
treated with dichloramine-T-chlorcosane 
solution. It may even be used as a basis for 
a dichloramine-T ointment (Jour. A. M. A., 
April 5, 1919, p. 992). 

StEvENS’ ConsuMPTION Cure.—C. H. 
Stevens, a discredited London quack, has 
been attempting to exploit Canadian veterans 
at the Mountain Sanatorium for the treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis at Hamilton, 
Ont. The nostrum was claimed to contain 
“Umckaloabo root” and “Chijitse,” but the 
analysis made for the British Medical As- 
sociation showed it to contain no active 
drugs except alcohol and glycerin. The fol- 


lowing is a brief history of this “cure: In 
1904 Stevens was selling “Sacco” in Cape- 
town, South Africa, but got into the courts 
and found it expedient to leave Capetown. 
In 1906, Stevens was in Johannesburg trad- 
ing as the “South African Institute of Medi- 
cine” and selling his stuff as “Lungsava”; 
was twice convicted of violating the law and 
left for England. In 1907, Stevens was in 
London selling his “cure,” and in 1910 was 
declared by the courts to be guilty of inten- 
tional fraud and his “cure” pronounced a 
quack remedy. In 1915, Stevens’ “cure” ap- 
peared in the United States under the name 
of “U.C. Extract” exploited by the Umckalo- 
abo Chemical Company of New York City. 
Today, Stevens is attempting to exploit tub- 
erculous Canadian soldiers who have acquired 
the disease in the service of their country 
(Jour. A. M. A., April 5, 1919, p. 1018). 

SurGICAL SOLUTION OF CHLORINATED 
Sopa (DakIN’s So_ution).—According to 
New and Nonofficial Remedies, 1919, surgical 
solution of chlorinated soda may be pre- 
pared: 1. By the electrolysis of a sodium 
chlorid solution. 2. By the action of chlorin 
on sodium carbonate. 3. By the interaction 
of chlorinated lime and sodium carbonate 
solutions with subsequent treatment with 
either boric acid or sodium bicarbonate to 
reduce the alkalinity (Jour. A. M. A., April 
5, 1919, p. 1021). 

ProcaIn ANESTHESIA.—There is no evi- 
dence of latent injury to the dental nerves 
from repeated injections of procain to control 
supersensitiveness of the teeth. If an isotonic 
solution is used and this solution made sterile 
by boiling, it is not probable that it will be 
injurious (Jour. A. M. A., April 6, 1919, p. 
1022). 

IopEx.—According to Pharmacal Advance, 
a house organ extolling the products ex- 
ploited by Menley and James, Iodex has all 
the virtues of free iodin without its draw- 
backs. The claim that a given proprietary 
represents all the desirable therapeutic prop- 
erties of a drug but not its drawbacks has 
been so often proved unwarranted that the 
claims made for Iodex should receive scant 
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consideration. The report of the A. M. A. 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry on 
Iodex included a report from the A. M. A. 
Chemical Laboratory which showed the 
Iodex, despite the advertising claims, con- 
tains no free iodin; to be exact, when a test 
for free iodin was made on five specimens, 
four yielded only minute traces of iodin, 
while the fifth yielded none (Jour. Mo. State 
Med. Assn., April, 1919, p. 127). 

Paw Paw Tonic.—An advertisement de- 
clares that “Paw Paw Tonic” contains no 
alcohol, but admits that it contains port wine. 
A newspaper item details the conviction of a 
Charlotte, N. C., druggist for selling this 
tonic to young men who became drunk from 
drinking it. The counsel for the druggist 
maintained that if Paw Paw Tonic was taken 
according to directions, the medicine would 
not produce intoxication. The jury decided 
that a “patent medicine” which, when taken 
in liberal quantities, will produce intoxica- 
tion, is an intoxicating liquor (Jour. A. M. 
A., April 12, 1919, p. 1079). 

ProFLAVIN OLEATE.—This is stated to be 
the oleic acid salt of the base contained in pro- 
flavin (the soluble sulphate of 3,6—diamino 
acridine). Proflavin oleate is not obtainable 
in the United States. Proflavin has been 
proposed in England for use as a wound 
antiseptic, but its usefulness has been seri- 
ously questioned (Jour. A. M. A., April 12, 
1919, p. 1099). 

BUTTERMILK THERAPY.—For reliable in- 
formation with regard to new therapeutic 
measures and reliable brands of drugs pro- 
posed for them, New and _ Nonofficial 
Remedies should be consulted. This book 
contains a chapter which discusses the prob- 
able value of the Metchnikoff sour milk 
therapy. The book also describes those 
brands of preparations which the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry found to be reli- 
able and exploited decently (Jour. A. M. A., 
April 12, 1919, p. 1099). 

Tue ApvertIsING oF SAL Hepatica— 
There are two ways of advertising a “patent 
medicine”—by direct advertisement to the 
public and by means of propaganda which 
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will lead the medical profession to acquaint 
the public with it. Sal Hepatica is adver- 
tised by the indirect method (Jour. A. M. A., 
April 12, 1919, p. 1079). 

CoLLoso, Cocaine Nor Apmirrep To N. 
N. R.—Collosol Cocaine (Anglo-French 
Drug Co., Ltd., New York) is claimed to be 
a preparation containing 1 per cent of cocain 
in colloidal form and is alleged to possess a 
remarkably low toxicity. However, the A. 
M. A. Chemical Laboratory found that a 
specimen contained not more than 0.4 per 
cent of alkaloid; hence it does not have the 
composition claimed and is in effect mis- 
branded. Further, in England it was conceded 
that the preparation was not an “absolute 
colloid” and that the declaration with regard 
to the percentage of cocain was incorrect 
(Barger, Dale and Durham reported that a 
specimen was found to contain but 0.25 per 
cent of cocain). Without considering other 
objections, the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry declared Collosol Cocaine in- 
admissible to New and Nonofficial Remedies 
because its composition was not correctly 
declared (Jour. A. M. A., April 12, 1919, p. 
1094). 

Cuprase Not Apmitrrep to N. N. R.— 
Cuprase, sold by the Anglo-French Drug Co., 
Ltd., New York, is stated to be a colloidal 
copper hydroxid containing 0.00121 gm. 
copper per 6 cc. ampule. A box of eight 
ampules is sold by the agents for eight 
dollars and fifty cents, less 10 per cent dis- 
count. The Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry reports that the therapeutic claims 
made in the advertising are those commonly 
made for cancer “cures” and are about 
equally convincing. It declares that some of 
the claims can not be too severely condemned 
in a preparation which at best has only an 
experimental status. The evidence for the 
value of Cuprase published by the manufac- 
turers or agents presents only vague gener- 
alities and no definite data. On the other 
hand, the evidence gathered by Weil some 
vears ago permits an estimate of the value of 
Cuprase, and it is entirely unfavorable. In 
view of the extravagant and cruelly mis- 
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leading claims and indefinite statement of 
composition, the Council voted that Cuprase 
is ineligible for New and Nonofficial 
Remedies (Jour. A. M. A., April 12, 1919, p. 
1095). 

GoLDENROD AND Hay Fever. — In spring 
hay fever is caused chiefly by the pollens of 
grasses. The fall hay fever in the Northern, 
Eastern and Southern States is for the most 
part attributed to the pollens of the rag- 
weeds. In the Pacific and Rocky Mountain 
States they are replaced by the wormwoods. 
Scheppegrell has concluded that goldenrod 
does not cause hay fever (Jour. A. M. A., 
April 19, 1919, p. 1162). 

GERMANY AND THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
Inpustry. — The Alien Property Custodian 
has issued a report which, in part, is devoted 
to a discussion of the influence which Ger- 
many has had on the chemical industry in 
the United States. It outlines how the 
German government obtained a practical 
monopoly in the United States in dyes, fine 
chemicals and synthetic drugs. The report 
explains how by-products of the dye works 
were converted into explosives—trinitroto- 
luene, for instance — and the advantage 
which the production of these explosives 
gave to Germany as a military power. The 
report explains that in medicinal chemicals 
very little real manufacture existed in the 
United States. The report discusses the 
ramifications of the “Big Six”—the German 
concerns which controlled the dye industry— 
in American industrial life and describes how 
their American branches were shown to be 
enemy owned and therefore taken over by 
the custodian. The “Big Six” were: Badische 
Anilin and Soda Fabrik, Farbenfabriken 
vorm. Friedr. Bayer and Co., Actien-Gesell- 
schaft fiir Anilin-Fabrikation, Farbwerke 
vorm. Meister Lucius and Bruning, Leopold 
Cassella, G. m. b. H., and Kalle and Co. 
Aktien-Gesellschaft. The American firms 
were: Badische Co. of New York, Bauer 
Chemical Company, Bayer and Co. (Inc.), 
Berlin Aniline Works, Casella Co., Farb- 
werke Hoechst Co., Heyden Chemical Works, 


Kalle and Company, Merck and Co., Roessler 
and Hasslacher Chemical Company and Syn- 
thetic Patents Co. (Inc.). The report closes 
with a description of a corporation to be 
known as the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
which is to acquire by purchase the German 
patents which in the past have formed a 
colossal obstacle to the American dyestuff 
industry. The Alien Property Custodian has 
sold to this company for the sum of $250,000 
approximately 4,500 patents (Jour. A. M. A., 
April 19, 1919, p. 1178). 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL ON 
PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY. — Among the 
subjects considered at the recent meeting 
were: The Council decided to publish at an 
early date a report on the unscientific and 
commercial propaganda for nonspecific pro- 
tein therapy. The Council appointed a com- 
mittee to study the problems of serum and 
vaccine therapy with a view of publishing 
the evidence obtainable regarding both the 
value of, and also the dangers incident to, 
the use of serums and vaccines. A special 
committee was appointed to report on the 
present status of pollen extracts in the 
prophylaxis and treatment of hay fever. The 
Council adopted a resolution urging legisla- 
tion which shall require the Public Health 
Service to extend its control of serums, 
vaccines,,toxins and antitoxins to cover other 
potent remedies that are used hypodermically 
or intravenously. The Council passed a res- 
olution that the control of arsphenamine by 
the Public Health Service shall be continued 
and the price contralled by the government. 
The Council decided to describe in a separate 
section of New and Nonofficial Remedies 
proprietary preparations of therapeutic value 
which are so exploited as to be inadmissible 
to New and Nonofficial Remedies. A com- 
mittee was appointed to establish fuller co- 
operation between teachers of therapeutics 
and pharmacology in medical schools and the 
Council. A committee was appointed to deter- 
mine the present status of radium water 
therapy (Jour. A. M. A., April 26, 1919, p. 
1243). 
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THE MIAMI MEETING. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Florida Medical Association, held at Miami, 
May 20th, 21st and 22d, will go down in the 
history of the Association as one of the most 
successful meetings of recent years. It was 
well attended, an interesting program both 
scientific and social were provided and an 
enthusiasm was rampant during the entire 
meeting. As THe JoURNAL is on the press 
at this writing, time will not permit a more 
extended notice of the meeting. The pro- 
ceedings of the General Association and 
those of the House of Delegates, together 
with a full account of the meeting, will be 
published in the June JouRNAL. G. E. H. 





AN AGE OF QUACKERY. 


A correspondent having called our atten- 
tion to a freakish article appearing in a 
magazine of the “health fad” or “physical 
culture” type, it became necessary to buy a 
copy of this magazine. So much by way of 
apology. In clipping the various advertise- 
ments from this magazine for the Propa- 
ganda files, we discovered in the fifty-seven 
varieties of fakes, medical, quasi-medical, 
and otherwise, the dominant note of the 
magazine’s advertisers: Short Cuts! Short 
cuts to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Short cuts to health, of course, pre- 
dominate. One learns that he may cure him- 
self of almost anything from soft corns to 
cirrhosis of the liver by means of the various 
“internal baths” so plausibly presented by 
numerous gentlemen who wish to relieve 
humanity—of surplus cash. You can be made 
“a 100 per cent man” by at least six different 
methods of physical training, each of which 
is unique and entirely different from its five 
worthless competitors. Are your eyes weak ? 
There is a short cut cure for them! Are you 
deaf? There is a short cut to perfect hear- 
ing! Are you ruptured? There is a short cut 
hernia cure. Do you crave large busts? 
Presto change, you may have them. Every 
faddist shrewd enough to keep out of the 
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insane asylum seems to be exploiting his 
particular panacea. One thing must be said 
for the advertising department of this mag- 
azine: it is at least consistent. It does not 
confine the short cut methods to the relief 
and cure of human ailments. Any one with a 
short cut—and the wherewithal to pay for 
exploiting it—is welcome. One is able, so the 
advertisers assure us, to “learn shorthand in 
*; to “increase your will power in 
one hour”; to “gain a thorough knowledge 
of law in your spare time”; to learn in one 
evening “the secret of being a convincing 
talker”’ ; to learn to play the piano “in quarter 
the usual time at quarter the usual cost, and 
all by correspondence.” Verily, we live in an 
age of quackery. And all the quacks are not 
in the medical profession, nor are all the nos- 
trums in the “patent medicine” field. Econ- 
omists tell us that never in the history of the 
country has there been so much money per 
capita as today. Asa result, there are abroad 
in the land gentlemen who, figuratively 
speaking, wish you to invest. After looking 
through this magazine, it became obvious that 
the get-rich-quick fraternity does not confine 
its talents to selling oil stocks, real estate, or 
“mountain canarries.”"—Jour. A. M. A. 


seven days 





THE INCIDENCE OF DISEASE CON- 
TRASTED FOR WHITE AND 
COLORED TROOPS. 


Students of eugenics are wont to point out 
that “certain races of men, without conscious- 
ness of their action, have varied in the 
character of their choices (sex selection) in 
such a way as to bring about varied condi- 
tions in their races, with respect to resist- 
ance to disease, to mental capacity, and to 
moral quality.” ' Of these three factors, the 
resistance to disease is susceptible of most 
accurate estimation because it can be con- 
sidered on the basis of statistical information 
regarding the morbidity rate in the case of a 
wide range of disorders. A peculiarly valu- 


1. Fisher, Irving, and Fisk, E. L.: How to vine New 
York, 1915, p. 323. 


able instance is afforded by the comparison 
of white-men and negroes in the United 
States Army. The numbers are sufficiently 
large to give some semblance of validity to 
the deductions which they permit. The white 
and colored troops live under equally good 
sanitary conditions and are examined with 
equal diagnostic skill. A study of the sort 
indicated has recently been reported by 
Lieutenant Colonel Love and Major Daven- 
port, who have undertaken an analysis of 
more than half a million admissions to sick 
report in our army, including more than 
15,000 for the colored’ troops. For many 
maladies the morbidity rate is the same in the 
two races. The army officers have, however, 
ascertained from the statistics that the col- 
ored troops are relatively less resistant to 
diseases of the lungs and pleura as well as to 
certain general diseases, like tuberculosis and 
smallpox ; they are also much more frequently 
infected with venereal diseases, and suffer 
widespread complications of these diseases. 
Love and Davenport point out, on the other 
hand, that in general the skin, not only on 
the surface of the body but also that which is 
infolded to form the lining of the mouth and 
nasopharynx, is much more resistant to 
micro-organisms in negroes than in white 
men. The white skin seems to be relatively a 
degenerate skin in this respect. Furthermore, 
the nervous systems of the uninfected negroes 
show fewer cases of “instability” than those 
of white men. Thus there is far less neuras- 
thenia, there are fewer instances of psycho- 
pathic states, and there is only half as much 
alcoholism in colored as in white troops. 
Nutritional disorders, such as diabetes, uri- 
nary calculi, and inflammations of the gall- 
bladder, are also less common among the 
negroes. As Love and Davenport describe 
the uninfected negro, “he seems to have more 
stable nerves, has better eyes, and metabolizes 
better. Thus, in many respects the uninfected 
colored troops show themselves to be con- 
stitutionally better physiological machines 
than the white men.”—Jour. A. M. A. 
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TYPHOID IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


The seventh annual summary of the 
typhoid death rates in large American cities 
appears in The Journal A. M. A. for April 5. 
It constitutes an encouraging record of sani- 
tary achievement. “It might have been 
anticipated that typhoid would increase in 
this country during 1918. The absorption of 
national interest and energy in the war, the 
absence of thousands of physicians and 
sanitarians from their accustomed posts, the 
almost unavoidable interference in many 
places with normal housing and industrial 
conditions, the hasty construction of indus- 
trial towns in the neighborhood of many 
cities, and the unprecedented shifting of 
population, giving the typhoid carriers an op- 
portunity for maximum contact, are all 
factors that it might have been reasonably 
supposed would cooperate in producing a 
general typhoid rate higher than for several 
years past. It is true that the greatest source 
of typhoid infection in all previous wars has 
been removed, namely, the excessive preva- 
lence of typhoid in army camps and its spread 
from these to the civilian community. Anti- 
typhoid inoculation has changed all that. At 
the same time the other disturbing wartime 
factors mentioned above are sufficiently im- 
portant to arouse apprehension as to their 
effect on typhoid dissemination. But what- 
ever effect they may have had has been more 
than counterbalanced by the forces tending 
to bring about a reduction in this disease. 
Typhoid fever reached a lower ebb in Amer- 
ican cities in 1918 than in any other year for 
which record is available. American health 
officers deserve great credit for the unremit- 
ting work that has made this result possible 
in the face of great difficulties. 

The data gathered by The Journal for the 
past seven years are of interest and signifi- 
cance in many other ways. One legitimate 
inference seems to be that typhoid fever in 
the United States has become to a great ex- 
tent a rural rather than an urban disease. 
There is little doubt from the practically 
unanimous testimony of health officers as well 


as from other sources of information that a 
large part of the typhoid infection occurring 
in American cities originates in rural dis- 
tricts. Death returns especially show that a 
relatively large proportion of the typhoid 
deaths in cities is due to infection contracted 
in other communities. Both patients sick 
with typhoid and typhoid-contaminated food- 
stuffs are imported into the city with far 
greater frequency than they are exported. In 
a sense this is perhaps the aftermath of long 
years of city mismanagement of water 
supplies which for several decades made 
cities like Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago distributing centers for typhoid bacilli, 
and fastened typhoid firmly on the rural 
regions for miles about. Now that most 
American cities have practically eliminated 
the danger of water-borne typhoid for their 
own citizens, they continue to suffer from 
typhoid infection shipped in from rural com- 
munities in which the seed was originally 
implanted through the agency of some con- 
taminated city water supply. 

At all events, it is fair to conclude that so 
far at least as many Northern cities are con- 
cerned, further improvement in typhoid rates 
will have to come very largely through im- 
provement in typhoid conditions in the ad- 
joining suburban and rural districts. Espe- 
cially is this true of the regions from which 
such important foodstuffs as milk are drawn. 
Reduction in typhoid in country places will 
surely be followed by a reduction in the cities 
to which they are tributary. 

To this end it is desirable that more cities 
should embark, as New York has done, on 
detailed typhoid studies. In many places 
typhoid has shrunk to a point at which it is 
manageable, and each case can be subjected 
to a more or less careful study. Such observa- 
tions not only will be of value in detecting 
local sources of infection, but also will add 
to the general understanding of typhoid 
epidemiology. It is to be hoped that many 
health officials will find it possible to have 
made and put on record results of inquiries 
concerning each case of typhoid developing 
in the municipality. The relative share of 
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urban and rural sources of infection and of 
other factors can be determined with exact- 
ness only in this way.—Jour. A. M. A. 





LIMITING THE USEFULNESS OF 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE. 


The substantial support given by Congress 
to the United States Public Health Service 
during the war encouraged all interested in 
public health to hope that at last this impor- 
tant branch of the federal government was 
to be supported in its efforts to meet the 
urgent demands for a national health service. 
This hope was all the more justified by the 
effective work accomplished by the Public 
Health Service in aiding the nation’s war 
activities. Here, certainly, were numerous 
convincing demonstrations of what could 
actually be accomplished by well-planned 
public health activities carried on through the 
effective cooperation of federal, state and 
local agencies. 

In the face of these demonstrations, and 
despite the fact that the need for health con- 
servation is greater than ever before, it is 
regrettable to note that Congress, in its plan 
to place all government departments on a 
prewar basis, has deemed it expedient to dis- 
continue or curtail a number of important 
activities recently developed by the Public 
Health Service. With the failure of Congress 
to pass the sundry civil bill, it is true that no 
final decision on the appropriation for the 
Public Health Service has yet been reached. 
It may be profitable, therefore, to examine 
some items of the program and budget pre- 
pared by the Public Health Service and com- 
pare this with the recommendations made by 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives. 

The reductions proposed by the committee 
relate chiefly to the items on field investiga- 
tions of public health, interstate quarantine 
service, studies of rural sanitation and ve- 
nereal diseases, and embrace both research 
and administrative work. For instance, the 
request for field investigations of public 


health — which embraces much of the re- 
search work of the service—was cut from 
$1,050,000 to $300,000. Under the appropria- 
tion requested, the bureau proposed to meet 
at least some of its responsibilities in the 
field of child hygiene ($150,000) by study- 
ing important problems relating to infant 
mortality, malnutrition and school hygiene, 
and by making demonstrations in this field in 
cooperation with state and local health 
authorities. The sum of $100,000 was asked 
for to improve the system of collecting 
morbidity reports by stationing a statistical 
clerk in each state and providing a central 
office for the tabulation and publication of 
this material. Half a million dollars was 
assigned to the very important field of indus- 
trial hygiene, a third of the sum for research 
on such matters as industrial air conditions, 
the employment of women in industry, indus- 
trial poisons in the dye industry, industrial 
fatigue and illumination, the rest for field 
investigations in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Labor, and state departments of 
health and of labor. Finally, the sum of 
$300,000 was to be utilized to study infec- 
tious diseases in man. When one considers 
the enormous havoc still wrought by disease 
ordinarily considered preventable, as tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia and malaria, this sum cer- 
tainly constitutes a reasonable request. Yet 
in spite of the urgency of these investiga- 
tions, the committee cut the estimate 70 per 
cent. 

The requests made by the Public Health 
Service under the other heads suffered a 
similar reduction. For interstate quarantine, 
in place of $850,000 requested only $25,000 
was recommended; for rural sanitation, in 
place of $500,000, only $50,000, and for 
venereal diseases, in place of $1,085,000, only 
$200,000 was recommended. 

Among the items of the estimate that 
suffered severely was that for the control of 
biologic products, the appropriation for 
which was reduced from $100,000 to $35,000. 
The result of this will be that research in the 
field of serums and vaccines and _ similar 
products will be curtailed in a most serious 
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manner. This particular subject is second to 
none in importance to the medical profession, 
and it will be most unfortunate if the activ- 
ities of the services in this respect must be 
reduced. 

It is not believed that the radical reduc- 
tions recommended by the Committee on 
Appropriations reflect any antagonism on the 
part of Congress toward the Public Health 
Service. They seem rather to represent only 
the general policy of retrenchment which 
needs must be adopted in order to return the 
country to normal peace conditions. It is 
most unfortunate, however, that the attempt 
is apparently being made to effect horizontal 
reductions rather than to consider each activ- 
ity in relation to the postwar needs of the 
country. From the latter standpoint the activ- 
ities of the Public Health Service surely de- 
mand expansion and development rather 
than curtailment. 

As a new sundry civil bill will soon be 
considered by the new Congress, the time is 
most opportune for physicians to express 
their interest in public health by urging fav- 
orable action by Congress on the appropria- 
tion requested for the Public Health Service. 
—Jour, A. M.A. 





METHODIST CENTENARY MOVE- 
MENT. 


To alleviate human suffering and cure 
disease through the extension of its great 
system of hospital centers, now twenty-six in 
number, in countries where groups of mil- 
lions of people are without adequate medical 
attention, the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church will spend 
$2,288,624 in building forty-five more 
hospitals and twenty-four dispensaries in 
foreign countries as a result of the Methodist 
Centenary Movement to raise $105,000,000 
for world reconstruction. 

This is an entirely separate venture from 
that of the forty-eight hospitals maintained 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica through which pass annually over 90,000 
patients. The property value of these institu- 


tions, coupled with their endowments, is 
$15,626,343. In capacity they range from 
the Wesley Memorial Hospital in Chicago, 
caring vearly for about 7,000 cases, down to 
the Sunnyside Methodist Sanitarium for 
Tuberculosis at Silver City, N. M., accom- 
modating seventy-five patients yearly. 

The church has also just established a 
medical department to guard the health of its 
missionary workers. 

Besides forty-five hospitals and twenty- 
four dispensaries, the Board will build other 
buildings and doctors’ residences, the whole 
costing $1,513,930. It will draw into the 
service fiftv-nine more missionary physicians 
and surgeons, thirty-two missionary nurses, 
and 166 native doctors, nurses and other 
medical assistants, the budget for staff and 
maintenance being $744,694. The total for 
both buildings and staff is $2,288,624. 

In Mexico, where President Carranza has 
just given the Centenary plans his hearty 
approval, the board has at Guanajuato the 
only hospital in a population of 1,100,000. 
The nearest hospital is 200 miles away and 
the next nearest 400 miles distant. This work 
is to be strengthened. 

The board will establish hospitals, nurses’ 
training schools, and organizations of visit- 
ing nurses in the capital cities of five 
republics of South America. The state 
hospitals there are not adequate to care for 
ten per cent of the people. 

A+‘missionary doctor in Portuguese East 
Africa is the only medical man for an area 
containing three and a half million people. 
Sometimes six o'clock in the morning finds 
fifty patients eagerly awaiting attention out- 
side the little hospital. Another doctor and 
hospital in Rhodesia are equally popular 
among the blacks. It is proposed to increase 
the hospitals from two to six, each with mis- 
sionary physicians and an adequate staff. 

In China the board has eleven hospitals 
and two dispensaries, all overworked. When 
bandits scourge a district, they always spare 
the mission hospitals because of their reputa- 
tion for healing the sick. Care of wounded 
during the Chinese civil war raised the 
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estimation of the foreign doctors in the eyes 
of the people still higher. It is proposed to 
improve the staff and facilities of existing in- 
stitutions, establish two additional hospitals 
and eleven dispensaries and, in association 
with other missions, man and equip medical 
schools for the training of Christian Chinese. 

The Methodists will build a hospital for 
Mohammedans in Singapore, and erect nine 
hospitals on the various islands of Malaysia, 
the governments bearing part of the cost. 
They already have a hospital in Java and a 
doctor in West Borneo. 

In the Philippines a medical station will be 
established at Apparri, Luzon, which will 
minister to 250,000 people who are within 
four days’ journey by boat from Manila; 
while another station at Dagupan, the largest 
commercial center outside of Manila, will 
have a field of a million people. 


ae 
Obituary 
MISS JANE A. DELANO 
a ee ee 


Miss Jane A. Delano, who died April 15th 
at Base Hospital No. 69, at Savigny, France, 
was one of the foremost figures of the nurs- 
ing world. It was under her direction that 
more than 30,000 nurses were recruited 
through the American Red Cross for service 
with the Army and Navy after the United 
States entered the great conflict. She was 
born in Watkins, N. Y., in 1862. Her father 
was killed in the Civil War and she was 
reared by her grandfather, a Baptist clergy- 
man. 

The call to relieve suffering humanity came 
to her while still a young girl and after her 
preliminary education she began fitting her- 
self for the career in which she was destined 
to attain such great prominence. 

Miss Delano graduated from Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, in 1886, and two years 
later rendered her first patriotic service to her 
country by volunteering to nurse yellow-fever 
victims in Jacksonville, Fla. Up to the time 


Miss Delano and a few other courageous 
trained nurses went to Jacksonville from 
New York the fever patients had been cared 
for by some negro nurses who, while willing 
and devoted, lacked the scientific skill neces- 
sary tocombat successfully the dread malady. 

Although at that time medical science had 
not decided that the mosquito was a yellow- 
fever carrier, Miss Delano had reached that 
conclusion and had insisted on the use of 
mosquito netting by her nurses with the most 
satisfactory results. 

Her work in Jacksonville finished, Miss 
Delano was called to Bisbee, Ariz., in 1889, 
to establish a hospital for one of the big 
copper companies. Two years later she was 
made superintendent of the nurses’ training 
school of the University of Pennsylvania, a 
position she held for five years. Special 
courses in philanthropy and medicine further 
increased her knowledge and in 1900 she re- 
turned to Bellevue Hospital to direct the 
nurses’ training school there, continuing in 
that capacity until 1905. 

When the American Red Cross, following 
the reorganization in 1905, entered into an 
agreement with the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation for the purpose of developing a 
nursing reserve for the Army Nurses’ Corps, 
Miss Delano was appointed chairman of the 
committee in charge of the work. 

She was also named as superintendent of 
the Army Nurses’ Corps by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, in which capacity she visited the Philip- 
pine Islands, China, Japan and Hawaii. Due 
to her untiring effort, 8,000 carefully selected 
nurses were available for government service 
at the time the United States entered the war, 
and her leadership was largely responsible 
for the success of the nurses’ recruiting cam- 
paign which followed. 

Miss Delano served three times as presi- 
dent of the American Nurses’ Association 
and also served several years as head of the 
directorate of the American Journal of Nurs- 
Ing. 

She was a woman of striking personality 
and appearance. Regal in carriage, a mass of 
snow white hair crowning a strong but kindly 
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face, she was a commanding figure in any 
gathering. A gentle manner and sympathy 
that was boundless, won for her a great circle 
of friends. 

Miss Delano served the American Red 
Cross from first to last without compensation 
—a full-time volunteer. She was the last of 
her family, her passport application, filed a 
few months ago, giving the name of a prom- 
inent nurse as her “nearest relative.” 

Tributes from President Wilson and for- 
mer President Taft to the life and work of 
Miss Jane A. Delano, formerly director gen- 
eral of the Nursing Service of the American 
Red Cross, were among the many from dis- 
tinguished men read recently at the memorial 
service in her honor held in Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall. Included in the great audience 
were cabinet members, judges, officers of the 
Army and Navy, national and divisional offi- 
cials of the Red Cross, and other men and 
women prominent in the official and social 
life of the city, all gathered to honor the 
memory of the woman who contributed so 
largely to the winning of the war. Miss De- 
lano died “in service’ at Base Hospital No. 
69, Savigny, France, on April 15th. 

A pathetic and interesting feature of the 
service was the posthumously awarding of 
the Distinguished Service Medal to Miss 
Delano under whose direction 30,000 nurses 
had been recruited for the use of the Army 
and Navy. Miss Delano was the last of her 
family. As there was no relative to receive 
the medal, Secretary of War Baker presented 
it to Dr. Livingston Farrand, chairman of 
the Central Committee of the Red Cross. The 
medal will be framed and hung in the Depart- 
ment of Nursing at Red Cross headquarters 
over which Miss Delano so long presided. 

Several hundred Army and Navy and Red 
Cross nurses occupied a space in the body of 
the hall, their service uniforms adding a 
touch of color tothe simple decorations which 
included the hand-embroidered American 
flag presented to the American Red Cross by 
the city of Baltimore in memory of Francis 
Scott Key. Army and Navy officers who 


eulogized Miss Delano said it was particular- 
distress of others and making life more end- 
ly appropriate that she should have died in 
France surrounded by the soldiers and nurses 
she loved. 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Inter- 
ior, presided at the service, probably the most 
impressive of similar services in Miss De- 
lano’s memory being held throughout the 
country during the second week of May. The 
Rt. Rev. Alfred Harding, Bishop of Wash- 
ington, delivered the invocation, after which 
the United States Marine Band played 
“America,” the audience singing the hymn. 
Brigadier General Francis A. Winter, repre- 
senting the Surgeon General's office of the 
Army, Surgeon General William C. Braisted 
of the Navy, Surgeon General Rupert Blue 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
Miss Mabel T. Boardman, member of the 
Central Committee of the Red Cross, and 
Miss Clara D. Noyes, president of. the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association and acting director 
general of the Red Cross Nursing Service, 
men and women intimately acquainted with 
Miss Delano and her work, spoke at length 
of her labors for the country and the Red 
Cross. 

Willoughby G. Walling, vice-chairman of 
the Central Committee of the Red Cross, read 
the tributes received from President Wilson, 
former President Taft, Secretary Baker, 
Surgeon General Ireland of the Army, Henry 
P. Davison, formerly chairman of the Red 
Cross War Council and now chairman of the 
governing board of the League of Red Cross 
Societies recently organized in Paris; Dr. 
Henry N. MacCracken, president of Vassar 
College ; from public health officials, heads of 
nursing organizations and physicians in all 
parts of the world. President Wilson’s ap- 
preciation of Miss Delano follows: 

“In common with all who were acquainted 
with the work of Miss Jane A. Delano, I 
most deeply and sincerely deplore her loss. 
She devoted herself in the most unselfish 
manner to a great work, and gave her life 
for it.” 

Former President Taft, a vice-president of 
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the Red Cross, wrote to Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand: 

“T wish to express to you and through you 
to the American Red Cross my very deep 
sympathy in the loss of Miss Jane A. Delano, 
a loss that I feel is irreparable. 

“In the history of our Red Cross there has 
been no finer or abler character than Miss 
Delano. We owe to her a debt of gratitude 
both as an organization and as citizens of the 
nation. She not only accomplished a very 
great work but she established for all of us in 
the Red Cross, and especially for our nurses, 
a standard of devotion to public welfare and 
service that will be a perpetual assistance and 
inspiration.” 

Some of the other tributes were: 

Secretary Baker: “No man in the Army 
of the United States at home or overseas can 
fail to revere the merciful woman who 
assisted in alleviating the sufferings of the 
wounded or in easing the last hours of those 
who were fatally stricken. As one faithful 
and potent and capable in that ministry, our 
gratitude for all time is due to the late Miss 
Delano.” 

Surgeon General Ireland: “Miss Jane A. 
Delano was one of the great women of the 
country. Her death removed a truly great 
patriot. Her life had been spent in relieving 
distress of others and making life more en- 
durable for those suffering from disease and 
disability. Her great ability and fine qualities 
of heart made her a leader among those with 
whom she was associated in her splendid call- 
ing. During all her career she was ever ready 
to give up the comforts of an easy life, which 
she might have enjoved, to volunteer for 
difficult tasks where she could be of benefit 
to humanity. This desire to render service 
sent her to frontier camps, to epidemics 
which were threatening some locality, and 
finally to the great work in which she spent 
the last years of her life. 

“When she was stricken with her fatal ill- 
ness she was in France, inspecting the results 
of her great efforts of the past two years. It 
seems appropriate her last days should have 
been spent there among the 10,000 women 


who had been sent to France through her 
labors, to care for the sick and injured 
soldiers of the country she loved so well. And 
it is fitting that she should rest with the other 
hundred and ten nurses who gave up their 
lives in France in the service of their coun- 
try.” 

Following the reading of the tributes \rs. 
Newton D. Baker, wife of the Secretary of 
War, sang “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” The services ended with the rendi- 
tion of “The Star-Spangled Banner” by the 
band and the singing of the anthem by the 
audience. 

“My work, my work! I must go to my 
work!” 

Unmindful of self even at the approach of 
death, Miss Jane A. Delano, director general 
of the American Red Cross Department of 
Nursing, displayed to the very end the spirit 
that ever dominated her life and these were 
the last words she murmured before lapsing 
into unconsciousness from which she did not 
emerge. Details of the last hours of the wom- 
an who mobilized the nursing strength of the 
nation for war service are revealed in a letter 
from Col. W. E. Cooper, Medical Corps, U. 
S. A., commanding the hospital center at 
Savigny, France, where Miss Delano died, to 
Major General Merritte W. Ireland, Surgeon 
General of the Army. 

“Knowing that you are especially interest- 
ed in Miss Delano’s case,” wrote Colonel 
Cooper, “I am sending directly to you a copy 
of her case history. It will seem in this 
history that she made a very remarkable fight 
for her life, and I think it is due a great deal 
to the remarkable personality and will power 
that she had. 

“T really feel that everything possible was 
done for Miss Delano, and think that her case 
was quite exceptional in many ways. Every- 
one, I think, was especially interested in her 
and did everything possible that could have 
been done. * It was thought at all of 
the operations that her case was practically 
hopeless, but she rallied each time, and her 
life was not despaired of until the last opera- 
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tion when streptococcus hemolyticus infec- 
tion developed. 

“Miss Stimson (chief nurse of the A. E. 
F.) was down from Tours, and several of the 
Red Cross representatives from Paris were 
here. We gave Miss Delano a military funer- 
al, and had what I considered a very beauti- 
ful and fitting ceremony. There were about 
350 nurses and attendants at the funeral, and 
probably one thousand people altogether were 
in the funeral procession. * * * 

“Miss Kerr arrived from Washington the 
same day that the last operation was per- 
formed, and Miss Delano, while very sick, 
recognized her and seemed very happy to see 
her. The last words of Miss Delano, before 
sinking into unconsciousness were, ‘My 
work, my work! I must go to my work!” 





LEAGUE OF RED CROSS SOCIETIES. 


Red Cross Headquarters recently gave out 
the first official report of the formation in 
Paris of the League of Red Cross Societies, 
the purpose of which is to unify the Red 
Cross organizations of the world in a system- 
atic effort to anticipate, diminish and relieve 
misery produced by disease and disaster. Red 
Cross societies of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan are founder 
members of the League, which is the out- 
growth of the conferences of world’s Red 
Cross leaders and medical experts held in 
Paris and Cannes over a period of five 
months. 

The objects of the League as formally set 
forth in its Articles of Association are: (1) 
To encourage and promote in every country 
in the world a duly authorized voluntary Na- 
tional Red Cross organization, having as 
purposes the improvement of health, preven- 
tion of disease and mitigation of suffering 
throughout the world, and to secure the co- 
operation of such organizations for these 
purposes. (2) To promote the welfare of 
mankind by furnishing a medium for bring- 
ing within reach of all peoples the benefits to 
be derived from present known facts, and 
new contributions to science, and medical 


knowledge and their application. (3) To 
furnish a medium for coordinating relief 
work in case of great national or interna- 
tional disasters. 

The original members of the League are to 
invite the Red Cross societies of other na- 
tions to join, each organization to preserve 
its national autonomy and all to remain con- 
stituent members of the International Red 
Cross of Geneva. The control of the League 
will be by general council, composed of rep- 
resentatives of all members of Red Cross 
societies meeting at designated periods. A 
governing board of fifteen members will be 
chosen by the general council to direct the 
affairs of the League in the intervals between 
such meetings. Henry P. Davison of New 
York, formerly chairman of the War Council 
of the American Red Cross and since Janu- 
ary chairman of the Committee of Red Cross 
Societies which formulated the League’s 
program, is chairman of the League’s first 

3oard of Governors. Other members of the 

board chosen thus far are: Sir Arthur 
Stanley of the British Red Cross, Comte 
Kergorlay of the French Red Cross, Count 
Frascara of the Italian Red Cross, and Pro- 
fessor Ninagawa of the Japanese Red Cross. 
The board selected Geneva as the headquar- 
ters of the League and took steps toward 
putting into practical effect the world health 
program shaped during the recent confer- 
ences at Cannes. 

The purposes of the League of Red Cross 
Societies are recognized by the League of 
Nations in article No. 25 of the latter organ- 
ization’s covenant which reads: “The mem- 
bers of the League agree to encourage and 
promote the establishment and cooperation 
of duly authorized voluntary National Red 
Cross organizations, having as purposes the 
improvement of health, the prevention of 
disease and the mitigation of suffering 
throughout the world.” 

While it is expected that the League of 
Red Cross Societies will establish intimate 
relations with the League of Nations it 
should be understood clearly that the former, 
being a purely voluntary, non-political, non- 
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sectarian, non-governmental organization, 
has no statutory connection with the League 
of Nations or with any government. 

Mr. Davison, commenting on the League 
of Red Cross Societies, said: 

“The Red Cross Societies of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan have for several months worked in- 
cessantly, through their representatives, to 
devise an agency which could adequately 
cope with the world problems of disease and 
disaster. From the outset it was clear to us 
all there was no institution in the world so 
well adapted to this task as the Red Cross 
because of the peculiar hold which it has up- 
on the hearts of all peoples, irrespective of 
differences of race and religion; because of 
its fifty years of honorable service in all 
quarters of the globe; because of the amaz- 
ing development of its powers in the recent 
war; because of the anxiety of its member- 
ship not to lose the opportunity for service 
when war service was no longer needed ; be- 
cause, in short, of consensus of opinion, medi- 
cal and lay, that health problems of the world 
can never be solved by doctors alone, nor by 
governments alone, but must enlist hearty 
volunteer cooperation of the peoples them- 
selves ; and no organization can mobilize the 
peoples of divergent views as can the Red 
Cross. Recognizing this phenomenon, the 
five largest Red Cross societies have banded 
themselves together to bring about Red Cross 
cooperation everywhere. 

“For a practical starting point, we have the 
well-concerted recommendations of one of 
the most remarkable medical assemblies that 
ever applied itself to a set of practical 
problems. The League which has been created 
will extend to Red Cross societies through- 
out the worlel and we hope will in time be 
universal in membership. The spirit of the 
founder members of the League; the prac- 
tical form of organization determined upon ; 
the close ties established between the League 
and the International Committee of the Red 
Cross of Geneva, each complementing the 
work of the other ; the interest and active co- 
operation already evidenced by government 


heads everywhere and so well expressed in 
the recent draft of the League of Nations 
covenant; the love of all peoples for their 
Red Cross societies, and the compelling need 
throughout the world, all combine to give 
assurance that this League of Red Cross 
Societies will quickly become that great 
agency for the people’s welfare which its 
founders determined it should be. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK. 


The claim of public health enthusiasts that 
questions of physical well being affect every 
other department of life, finds unusual ex- 
emplification in the program of the National 
Conference of Social Work. This organiza- 
tion will hold its forty-sixth annual meeting 
at Atlantic City, June 1st to 8th. The exten- 
sive outline of the week’s meeting has just 
been issued from the permanent office of the 
Conference at 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, is president of the Con- 
ference. 

“Health and the Standard of Living” has 
been selected as the general theme of the 
Conference division on health. Dr. C. FE. A. 
Winslow of Yale University, the chairman of 
this division, has arranged for a symposium 
on the relationship of sickness and poverty. 
The speakers will be Karl DeSchweinitz of 
Philadelphia, Royal Meeker of Washington, 
and Edward T. Devine of New York. Seven 
applications of the general theme, health and 
standard of living, will be successively pre- 
sented under Dr. Winslow’s leadership. Each 
will be the topic of a sectional meeting. These 
topics are: housing, the family food supply, 
tuberculosis, medical and nursing care, in- 
fant mortality, industrial hazards, and ve- 
nereal disease. 

Dr. William H. Welch of Baltimore and 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt of New York will 
participate in a discussion of the new health 
program for children of school age. This is 
one of several discussions that are scheduled 
to occur under the auspices of other divisions 
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than the one on health. Among such topics 
may be noted: illegitimacy, the day nursery, 
the girl problem, public aid to mothers, the 
handicapped soldier, state care of mental 
diseases, and health insurance. 

More than 4,000 delegates are expected to 
attend the Atlantic City meeting. Unusual 
emphasis upon health problems will be nat- 
ural in view of the fact that the American 
Medical Association is scheduled to meet in 
the same city the week following. The more 
important discussions of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work from the standpoint 
of physicians and other public health workers 
are expected to occur the latter part of the 
week, for the convenience of those who come 
early to the meeting of the American Medical 


Association. 





VOLUNTEER MEDICAL SERVICE 
CORPS. 

The Council of National Defense author- 
izes the following : 

Characterizing the work of the Volunteer 
Medical Service Corps and the Medical Sec- 
tion of the Council of National Defense as 
“a very striking demonstration of the Amer- 
ican spirit,’ Dr. Edward P. Davis, president 
of the Corps, paid tribute to the patriotism of 
American civilian doctors at the final meet- 
ing of the Central Governing Board of the 
Corps held in Washington March 14th, prior 
to the termination of its war time activities 
April 1st. 

A report submitted at the meeting showed 
that nearly 70,000 applications have been 
received from physicians for membership in 
the Corps, of which 56,540 had been received 
and coded prior to the signing of the 
armistice, November 11, 1918. Qualifications 
of these civilian doctors, classified and coded 
on cards, will be placed in the Library of the 
Surgeon General of the Army, where they 
will be accessible to all governmental depart- 
ments for all time to come. With the approxi- 
mately 40,000 medical officers additional, who 
are in the Army, Navy and Public Health 
Service, practically all the able-bodied, 


eligible doctors of the country will be listed, 
available for the nation’s needs. Usually 
there are said to be about 150,000 physicians 
in the United States, but this total includes a 
large proportion of superannuated, disabled 
or ineligible. 

Dr. Franklin Martin, Chairman of the 
General Medical Board of the Council of 
National Defense, expressed his warm ap- 
preciation of the cooperation he has received 
from the medical profession of the country 
and his firm belief in the value of the records 
of the Volunteer Medical Service Corps. 

Dr. Davis said, in part: “This Volunteer 
Medical Service Corps and the work of the 
Medical Section of the Council of National 
Defense has been a very striking demonstra- 
tion of the American spitit in more ways 
than we have imagined. I have always 
thought of a remark made by the President 
when the whole thing was in full swing, just 
about the time the nation had gotten its 
stride. He said that the men who were stay- 
ing in this country were having the hardest 
time. That was true. You take the medical 
men who actually went into service. Of 
course, some of them did office work in 
Washington, but the men whom I knew who 
have been in the camps here—whether they 
got to Europe or not—say they have had the 
time of their lives. 

“One man, my assistant, said: ‘I am just 
coming back from a year’s freedom from 
responsibility, except for the immediate per- 
formance of my duties.” Another man, who 
is probably the best X-ray man in the Army, 
said his career in the Army has been the 
happiest time he has ever known, because he 
has worked scientifically without interrup- 
tion. They had the privilege of being free to 
concentrate their minds on duty, and I think 
the remark made by Dr. Studdiford in New 
York the other night is to the point — that 
there has not been in the past year in the 
practice of medicine in the United States one 
single easy, pleasant, satisfactory thing. He 
said he hoped he would never have to live to 
go through another such year. 

“When you consider the burden thrown 
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upon the profession of this country by the 
shortage of resident membership, taking 
away assistants, nurses, laboratory men; the 
influenza epidemic, with the consequent in- 
crease in morbidity and mortality, and the 
strain upon: the population which is now 
showing itself—it has been a most hectic war 
season. I don’t think any profession has met 
a similar crisis in civilization as nobly as did 
the American profession, and no small part 
of the moral value and success of the profes- 
sion was due to this Corps. The fact that we 
had a Corps where the men could record 
themselves who did not‘go to the front had 
an enormous moral value. 

“IT personally desire to testify to the 
pleasure it has been for me to do what I have 
done. And I have sincerely appreciated the 
honor which has been given to me.” 

To about 13,000 doctors whose applica- 
tions for membership in the Volunteer Medi- 
cal Service Corps had been received before 
the armistice was signed but which had not 
been acted upon by their state committees, 
now dissolved, Dr. Davis is sending the fol- 
lowing letter : 

“From: Volunteer Medical Service Corps, 

Council of National Defense. 

“To: Applicants for membership. 

“1. With the cessation of hostilities sub- 
sequent to the signing of the armistice, the 
Council of National Defense, under which 
the Volunteer Medical Service Corps was 
organized, asked that the activities of that 
Corps be terminated, and Surgeon General 
Ireland of the Army requested that the valu- 
able records of the Corps be given place in 
the Library of the Surgeon General where 
they will be maintained permanently for 
reference by the various Government bureaus. 

“2. Your application for membership in 
this Corps, we regret to say, was not acted 
upon by your State and County Committees 
before those committees were automatically 
released and, therefore, we are unable to 
complete your membership by furnishing you 
with the visible evidences of your tender of 
service, viz, the insignia and certificate of 
the Corps. We wish you to know, however, 





that your patriotic offer of service to your 
Government has been received and your 
qualifications as outlined on the Volunteer 
Medical Service Corps application blank have 
been transferred to permanent code cards 
which are to be preserved as an important 
record of the war. 

“3. We also wish you to know that those 
of us who have had the responsibility of 
organizing and enrolling the medical profes- 
sion of the country appreciate the value of 
your offer of service and thank you for it 
from the bottom of our hearts. This includes 
the Secretary of War, who presides over the 
Council of National Defense which author- 
ized the Volunteer Medical Service Corps, 
the Secretaries of the Navy, the Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, the mem- 
bers of the Council, and the President of the 
United States who appointed the Council of 
National Defense and who definitely ap- 
proved the Volunteer Medical Service Corps 
in the following words: ‘I am very happy to 
give my approval to the plans which you have 
submitted, both because of the usefulness of 
the Volunteer Medical Service Corps and 
also because.it gives me an opportunity to 
express to you, and through you to the medi- 
cal profession, my deep appreciation of the 
splendid service which the whole profession 
has rendered to the nation with great en- 
thusiasm from the beginning of the present 
emergency.’ 

“4, Finally, may I express to youon behalf 
of the Central Governing Board of the 
Volunteer Medical Service Corps its personal 
thanks for your generous response to its 
request for an offer of your services at a 
time when it appeared they would be so 
urgently needed by the nation. 

“Epwarp P. Davis, M. D., 
“President, Volunteer Medical 
Service Corps.” 





NEW AND NONOFFICIAL 
REMEDIES. 
ANTI-ANTHRAX SERUM-LEDERLE.—Mar- 
keted in packages containing one 50-cc. 
syringe with bulb and sterile needle. For a 
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description of anti-anthrax serum, see New 
and Nonofficial Remedies, 1919, p. 269. 
Schieffelin and Co., New York. 

TUBERCULIN VON Pirguet Test (“T.O.”) 
LepERLE.—Old tuberculin marketed in pack- 
ages containing three collapsible wax tubes 
and three scarifiers. 

StrEPTococcus VACCINE, POLYVALENT- 
LeDERLE.—A streptococcus vaccine marketed 
in 5-cc. vials containing, respectively, 50, 


100, 200, 400 and 800 million killed strepto- 
cocci. For a description of Streptococcus 
Vaccine, see New and Nonofficial Remedies, 
1919, p. 291. Schieffelin and Co., New York. 

DigTHYLBARBITURIC AcID-MERCK. — A 
brand of barbital complying with the N. N. 
R. standards. The actions, uses and dosage 
of barbital (first introduced as veronal) are 
described in New and Nonofficial Remedies. 
Merck and Co., New York. 





Publisher’s Notes 


COMPLAINT AGAINST THE VICTOR 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
DISMISSED. 

At a regular session of the United States 
Federal Trade Commission held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 10, 1919, the complaint 
against the Victor Electric Corporation was 
ordered dismissed and discontinued. We 
congratulate the officers and members of the 
Victor organization on this vindication. 

The personnel of the Victor organization 
is largely made up of pioneer workers in the 
X-ray and physical therapy field and we have 
always believed that these men (who are 
directing the policies of the Victor Electric 
Corporation ), have been actuated by a desire 
to elevate rather than to lower the standard 
of business ethics in their field. 

The Victor Corporation is to be congratu- 
lated upon having had this opportunity of 
having the Government searchlight turned 
upon its activities, and the clean bill of health 
which the corporation has received should be 
an inspiration to its officers to continue to be 
guided by those ideals which should be in 
constant view by all who are engaged in an 
industry so closely allied to medical science. 





“PROCAINE,” A NEW FREE 
BOOKLET. 

“Procaine for Local Anesthesia in Surgery, 
the Specialties, and Operative Dentistry” is 
the title of a new booklet by Dr. F. H. Mc- 
Mechan, editor of the American Yearbook of 
Anesthesia and Analgesia. It is an editorial 


abstract of a series of articles on local 
anesthesia prepared by Doctor McMechan 
and presents in simple, boiled down, yet 
detailed style the advantages of Procaine 
over other local anesthetics ; the various solu- 
tions and combinations used and how to 
prepare them from marketed products ; in- 
dications and centraindications; and the 
technic for its use in spinal, sacral, venous, 
ophthalmic, rhino-larynologic, and dental 
anesthesia. A number of excellent illustra- 
tions add to its value. 

This booklet may be had free by any physi- 
cian, hospital superintendent, surgeon or 
dentist sending his request to The Abbott 
Laboratories, 475 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Everyone who secures it will find 
it distinctly worth while. 

The Abbott Laboratories are making Pro- 
caine under license from the Federal Trade 
Commission and supplying it in standard 
market packages under the well-known 
guarantee of purity and accuracy. 





DOBELL’S SOLUTION. 

Somebody (God forgive him!) recom- 
mended spraying of the nose and throat with 
Dobell’s solution as a prophylactic for 
Spanish influenza. Apparently every news- 
paper in the United States has printed this 
suggestion. 

Dobell’s solution is of such slight value as 
an antiseptic that we feel it our duty to warn 
the profession against putting their faith in 
it. As every doctor knows, this is a weak 





alkaline solution, containing borax and _ bi- 
carbonate of soda, in a little glycerin and 
much water, rendered feebly antiseptic by 
the addition of three parts per 1,000 of 
phenol ; in other words, it contains one-third 
of one per cent of carbolic acid. The only 
value a solution of this kind could have 
would be for the removal of mucous secre- 
tions from the nose. For this purpose it might 
have some slight merit. 

As an antiseptic, however, Dobell’s solu- 
tion is a joke. Such a solution is not equal 
in antiseptic power to one made by dissoly- 
ing one Chlorazene tablet in five quarts of 
water. 

When people are using antiseptic solutions 
to prevent a terrible disease like Spanish 
influenza, they want something which is 
really of value. It is criminal to advise them 
to put their faith in a preparation like this 
when really powerful germicides like Chlor- 
azene can be obtained at almost any drug- 
store. 





APRIL 8, 1919. 
To the Editor: 

The following news item regarding medi- 
cal examinations of 12,900 employes of 
Armour and Company we believe will prove 
of interest to your readers. 

Very truly yours, 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY. 
S. A. HEDBERG. 

Plans are being made by Armour and 
Company for the renewal of the medical ex- 
aminations of 12,900 men and women work- 
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ing in the Chicago plant of the company. 
This means of safeguarding the health and 
safety of the Armour workers is not new but 
was discontinued during the war because of 
the urgency of orders placed to keep the 
fighting forces supplied with food and the 
enormous amount of extra labor needed. 

Dr. Volney S. Cheney, chief surgeon, and 
his corps of assistants will have charge of the 
huge task. Every worker in the plant will be 
examined free of charge. The value of visit- 
ing a doctor at least once a year for a medi- 
cal examination to discover any defects in 
health which may be easily corrected by 
treatment is recognized generally by persons 
of means who visit their doctors regularly so 
that they may know in just what state of 
health they are. Armour and Company, 
through their welfare bureau and their staff 
of doctors, offer this service free to their 
many workers, and in case defects which 
have interfered with a man’s work are 
brought to light, the man or woman will be 
transferred to some other task in the plant 
which, in the opinion of the medical men, 
they are better able to perform. 





The Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Adjusting 
Association, of Kansas City, wishes to call 
the attention of physicians in this field to the 
fact that they do collect old accounts. This 
Journal Jhas accepted their advertisement, 
which will be found on another page of this 
issue, and any business transacted with this 
company will no doubt be entirely satisfac- 
tory to those who have dealings with them. 
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